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THE QUALIFICATIONS OF A DISTRICT NURSE 

By FLORENCE O. GIBBS, R.N. 

Graduate of the Park Avenue Hospital, Chicago 

The graduate nurse finds many avenues of activity open to her, but 
the one in which her radius of influence is widest, and in which her per- 
sonality has the greatest play is district or visiting nursing. 

A district nurse should come to her work with certain well-defined 
and indispensable qualities: she should be well trained professionally; 
she should be strong and well, physically; she should have a splendid 
mentality; and, above all, infinite patience and discernment and tact. 
She sees poverty as the result of disease, and disease as the result of 
poverty, and drink and dirt and despair and death, and she goes among 
it all because of her love of men and her belief in them, and her hope for 
them. 

I once heard a man who was serving on a committee for prison reform 
exclaim, on hearing the qualifications to be desired in the members of 
the committee, "If we could get men who possessed all those attributes 
of personal virtue and mentality, we would make prime ministers of 
them. " Soone may feel that if our district nurses have so high a stand- 
ard set for them, there is nothing to which they may not aspire, but 
district nursing, to my mind, is not a means to an end, but an end in 
itself. There is no work more worthy, it is definitely palliative, it is in- 
structive, and it is, according to the ability of the individual nurse, con- 
structive. 

Take a single illustration as an example. The nurse goes into a home 
to give a paralyzed woman a weekly bath. After a few visits she learns 
that the family is supported by a son who is a teamster. A daughter of 
sixteen keeps house, very badly. She is beginning to feel the restraint 
and monotony of her life and is varying it by going to public dances in 
questionable company. The son, hardworking, but tired of the uninvit- 
ing home, is taking to drink, and the family is sinking lower and lower. 
A wise woman is taken into the nurse's confidence, and she consents to 
"exchange recipes" with Marie, who is thus unconsciously stimulated 
to take an interest in her housework. Later she is glad to join a neigh- 
borhood class in cooking and a Girl's Friendly Society. A man, who has 
promised to play Big Brother for the nurse, manages to meet the son; 
they go to ball games together. He joins a local society for men and is 
saved from a drunkard's career. 

If one only realizes that people are not all good or all bad, but a 
judicious mixture of both, and that wholesome surroundings and whole- 
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some interests can nearly always check vicious impulses, if they can be 
substituted in time, much of crime would be avoided. 

There are so many things a judicious nurse can doasshe goes about 
her daily work. Samples of dental cream delight the small boy, and the 
hygiene of the mouth may be taught in simple language. A library card 
opens up a new world to a family, many times. Boys and girls who are 
working may be induced to join the evening school, even adults are not 
proof against this sort of thing. One mother and daughter who were 
urged to join the class in millinery in a near-by high school have never 
ceased to thank me for the inspiration. 

A day's work may include baths for a mother and new baby, care of 
a convalescing pneumonia patient who is about ready for a convalescent 
home, a typhoid sent to the hospital, several calls for the county physi- 
cian and to the nearest office of the United Charities. Some days there 
is not much physical work, but there is the woman with goitre who must 
be urged once more to see a specialist; the boy with adenoids who must 
be sent to the dispensary; the child who needs glasses; the mother to be 
taught to prepare the baby's food. 

Whenever the subject of district nursing is discussed, the much-mooted 
question of numerical showing comes up. While the number of calls 
made daily is not indicative of the quality of the service rendered, still 
they do carry weight, and a nurse who cares for her people mil try to make 
as many of them as possible comfortable in a day. As the acute cases 
must be cared for first, the care of the chronic is pushed later into the 
day or the week. The blessed chronics! how much they mean to us. 
With all the change in our work, they alone remain the same. They love 
us and they upbraid us, they relate to us all of the faults and all of the 
virtues of our predecessors, as they will in turn relate our failings and 
our good qualities to our successors. 

I hope I have made it clear that the district nurse needs to be a very 
human, human being, and we may be glad if the rank and file can be 
made up of the average, honest, clear-headed, helpful woman, whose aim 
is to carry cheer and comfort into the disease-visited desolate homes, 
meeting as well as may be the questions of hygiene and economy, pre- 
venting the spread of communicable diseases, patiently teaching, over 
and over, the simple lessons of the value of fresh air, clean water, whole- 
some food and exercise. She will find, as she gets into her work, that 
she does not have to meet her many problems unaided, for organized 
charity stands ready to aid her here, a church will give help there, hos- 
pital, clinics and physicians give generously of their knowledge, and her 
family and friends help her in an infinite variety of ways if she is only 
wise enough to press them into service. Hers is a big work; a work too 
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broad for creeds; a work that calls for self, not sect; a work that calls for 
a woman who is both trained and tender. It is a work that gives back in 
full measure all and more than is put into it. 

TOLERATION OF NOISES 

By C. MAY HOLLISTER, R.N. 

Graduate of the Orange Memorial Hospital, Orange, N.J. 

It has been said by a prominent New York real-estate dealer, and we 
too have probably all observed the fact, that street noises have increased 
tremendously within the last few years. Probably some of these dis- 
agreeable noises might be ruled out by law, while others might be cor- 
rected by modification; but such possibilities we do not plan to discuss 
here. 

There are some noises, however, within our own professional field of 
action, which we can control and which we, as nurses, should control. 
The rubber heel is too old an effort in that direction to warrant mention- 
ing here, but there are numerous other points which we might think of, 
such as the lifting of a chair, rather than shoving it, or putting an agate 
basin down softly, when putting it out of our hands, or when nesting it 
with others. In a patient's home, we often find a squeaking door or 
noisy carpet-sweeper. A few drops of oil from the machine oil-can will 
usuallyremove these annoyances, much to the relief of the one in bedjand 
noises, we find, are usually exaggerated for such a one. 

With some of us, our voices might be classed among the noises to be 
controlled. A high-pitched, unnecessarily-loud voice is poor stock in 
trade for a nurse; we need to watch ourselves on this point. A school 
teacher of our childhood days, was in the habit of saying, "A loud voice 
denotes a vacant mind. " We will make no attempt to either confirm or 
deny the truth of this statement. 

With these few suggestions, we will leave the subject of controllable 
noises, believing there are many others which we could all call to mind 
or which will come to our observation in the future, from time to time, 
as we think about the matter, remembering always that the lessening or 
removing of a noise, is so much of relief to our patients. 

Let us now give a little thought to the noises which annoy us, inde- 
pendently of our patients, but over which we may have no control. For 
instance, a night nurse going to bed in the day time finds many noises 
surrounding her. It seems a pity that a nurse must try to sleep in the 
midst of any disturbance, but some noises, such as street traffic or house- 
hold activities, are unavoidable. With these unavoidable noises, the 



